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THE ENGLISH TRADES-UNIONS. 

It is very hard in England, at the present moment, to 
know and speak the truth about anything. The heat and 
consequent stratification of public opinion in regard to all 
questions which in any way trench upon conflicting social 
and political prejudices is so great, that facts which come 
to the inquirer through this medium are affected very 
much as objects are by the mirage stratification of hot air, 
— turned upside down. The inherent difficulties in the 
way of the present inquiry as to the condition and pros- 
pects of trades-unions seem doubled ; for, aside from the 
stratification of public opinion without, there is a stratifi- 
cation of fact within, which makes even statistical general- 
izations very unsatisfactory. The 252 unions which appear 
upon the books of the Registrar of Trade and Friendly 
Societies are by no means alike in details of constitution, 
method, and purpose. Moreover, the social stratification, 
which is conspicuous in the upper portion of English 
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society, has its counterpart in the configuration of that 
vague division of the population called the " working 
classes." There is no great solidarity of feeling among 
workingmen as a whole : the lines of demarcation between 
skilled and unskilled are drawn as sharply as the innova- 
tions of machinery permit them to be, and trades of equal 
skill are kept apart by petty traditional jealousies ; so that 
the progress of a part does not always mean the progress 
of the whole. 

The functions of the modern trades-union are often 
described as threefold, — aggressive, defensive, and benev- 
olent. The first two have primarily to do with all the 
questions of wages, strikes, lock-outs, and all the bellig- 
erent activities which attract attention and gain notoriety 
for the militant side of efforts to secure rights and defend 
those already obtained. The provident work, on the other 
hand, is seldom appreciated, and often quite ignored, inso- 
much that no longer ago than July, 1888, we find the 
Labor Correspondent for the Board of Trade congratulat- 
ing himself, in the second report upon trades-unions, that 
the publication of such figures will not only serve to en- 
lighten economists and the unions themselves, but " will 
also tend greatly to correct the generally prevailing no- 
tion that the sole object of trades-unions is to foster and 
encourage strikes, and that most of their funds are ap- 
plied for that purpose." Fortunately, it is not necessary 
to enter upon any detailed study of the constitution and 
mechanism of English unions. It is quite enough to in- 
dicate the characteristics which determine their work. 

The conspicuous features of the organization as a whole 
are: (1) a large number of purely independent local 
unions, managing their own affairs ; (2) the centralized or 
amalgamated societies, embracing local branches in the 
same or similar trades ; (3) the trade councils, forming a 
centre of communication for the various societies of a given 
locality ; (4) the annual Congress of the whole body, with 
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its permanent representative, the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee. Thus it is evident that, while centralization is by no 
means entirely wanting, there is nothing of the compact- 
ness and uniformity which were aimed at in a great central- 
ized organization like the Knights of Labor in the United 
States. Moreover, there is still another important pecul- 
iarity; for the English unions, like some of the older 
unions in the United States, are essentially trade unions, 
founded for the most part upon identity of pursuit, and 
a capacity to earn the normal wages of the trade, — a 
capacity which nowadays is usually taken as an indication 
of at least a minimum of technical training, corresponding 
roughly to the old requirements of apprenticeship. In 
some of the stronger and more conservative organizations, 
the old terms of apprenticeship, extending in a few cases 
to seven years, are in theory still insisted upon as qualifi- 
cations for membership, though even here the rougher 
criterion of wage-earning skill is usually accepted as suf- 
ficient evidence of eligibility on the part of any proselyte 
who can be persuaded to join. 

It is difficult to explain in a single word the relations of 
mutual independence and loose association in which these 
organizations stand. First of all, there are the numerous 
purely local unions, embracing as many artisans in their 
respective localities and industries as can be persuaded to 
join an organization and pay regular assessments for mutual 
protection in wages and hours of labor, for out-of-work 
benefits, sick pay, burial funds, and the like ; and the only 
connection which these societies have with the collective 
body of unionists arises from the fact that they send dele- 
gates with greater or less regularity to the annual con- 
gress, contribute somewhat grudgingly to the support of 
the Parliamentary Committee, and appear, perhaps, on the 
books of the Registrar of Trade and Friendly Societies. 
In other respects, they preserve their exclusive autonomy, 
with the usual board of officers and the familiar commit- 
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tee machinery of an independent " lodge." The real com- 
plexity of organization appears in what are called the amal- 
gamated societies, of national or even international extent. 
They represent an alliance either of local organizations in 
identically the same trade, as in the case of the Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders, or as in the case of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers, an alliance of ti'ades which are so 
closely related as to be interdependent in all matters touch- 
ing trade prosperity or disputes. Yet even those societies, 
although they sometimes boast of scattered branches in 
the United States and the English Colonies, illustrate the 
very limited capacity of the English unions for close and 
efficient combination. English and Scotch organizations 
usually keep apart; duplicate amalgamations sometimes 
exist side by side in the same trade ; and local unions, 
like the London Compositors, stay outside. 

It is in these societies, however, that we find that 
hierarchy of committees which acts as a pretty efficient 
check upon the disastrous tendency to precipitate a gen- 
eral strike or dispute over purely local and insignificant 
grievances. An application for redress of grievances, 
after being voted by the lodge immediately concerned, is 
usually submitted to the " district committee " of the com- 
bined branches in a given trade centre. Approved by 
this body, the application, accompanied by full particulars 
as to the question at issue and the number of workmen 
and employers likely to be affected by the action proposed, 
then goes on to the executive committee of the whole 
society, which may either approve, disapprove, recommend 
other modes of action, or refer the question to a general 
ballot of the whole body. Without the consent of the 
" executive," no action which involves the society as a 
whole is valid ; but, subject to the approval of this su- 
preme council, all resolutions of the district committee 
touching rates of wages, hours of labor, overtime, and 
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similar subjects, are binding upon members within the 
district, and members involved in any strike or lock-out 
resulting from such an approved decision receive the full 
support of the society, according to the provisions of the 
general rules. Since registration of unions under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Act * has become more gen- 
eral, there has been the greatest publicity as to these 
rules ; and, though they vary in important details, the 
method indicated represents fairly enough the procedure 
of the unions in purely offensive and defensive action, 
neglecting for the moment their work as friendly and 
benefit societies. The strike pay, which is quite distinct 
from the out-of-work donation, varies in the more im- 
portant societies from 10 to 12 shillings per week, rising 
considerably above these amounts in some instances, and 
frequently including an additional scale of allowance for 
the wife and children. Added to these regular doles, 
there are frequent supplementary gratuities supplied from 
time to time by special levies. 

All this, it is needless to say, concerns but one function 
of the trades-unions, and a function that has diminished, 
rather than increased, of late years. Indeed, it is the 
constant taunt of the extreme socialistic minority within 
the unions and without that the expenditure for strikes, 
lock-outs, and other forms of trade disputes represents 
but an insignificant portion of the total expenditure and 
activity. On the other hand, the unions are constantly 
congratulating themselves upon this very fact ; and they 
very properly use this taunt with which the extreme 
radicals attack them from below, to repel the assaults of 
those who attack them from above with the charge of 
acting " in restraint of trade " and keeping up an artificial 
standard of wages, which is a perpetual menace both to the 
profits of the employer and the commercial supremacy of 

* See the Trade Union Act, 34 & 35 Vic. (1871) e. 31 ; amended by the 
Trade Union Act Amendment Act, 39 & 40 Vic. (1870) c. 22. 
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England in foreign markets. Doubtless, also, it is true 
that wages is the touchstone by which the English work- 
man tests the value of trade organizations ; and yet it is 
equally true that their educational value and generally 
admitted usefulness lie largely in the provisions they 
make for self-support in times of involuntary idleness 
caused by dull trade, and for various other forms of 
benefit, — sick, accident, superannuation, and the like. 
Of all these benefits, the most unique and interesting is 
the unemployed benefit, otherwise styled "out-of-work 
benefit" or "donation benefit." It is this which does 
most to preserve the self-respect of the workman and to 
counteract, in a measure, the demoralization arising from 
the curse of irregular employment, so much increased by 
modern tendencies to spasmodic or seasonal activity of 
trade. 

Here again, however, it is impossible to generalize. 
The Operative Stone-masons, the Operative Brick-layers, 
the Kent and Sussex Laborers' Union, and other societies, 
have no out-of-work pay beyond the entirely distinct pro- 
vision which every society makes for strikes and disputes ; 
and in others the only provision for the member out of 
work in the ordinary way is the older and less satisfactory 
form of benefit known as " travelling relief," which, under 
specified conditions, advances railway fares and otherwise 
assists the workman in his search for employment. Still, 
with the larger and more typical unions, out-of-work pay 
is the main item of expenditure in years of bad trade. In 
fact, the accompanying tables show that the out-of-work 
expenditure indicates with marvellous sensitiveness and 
accuracy the general conditions of trade. It is little less 
than an inverted barometric reading of trade fluctuations, 
— rising in bad times and falling in good. The conditions 
under which this benefit is paid are therefore of special 
interest, and may be illustrated by the following generous 
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provisions in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
According to their rules : — 

Should any free member (that is one who has been 12 months in 
the society) be thrown out of employment under circumstances satis- 
factory to his branch and not disentitled to benefit through arrears, 
or non-free member be withdrawn from his situation by a branch 
district committee or executive council, and continue out and sign the 
vacant book for three consecutive days, he shall be entitled to the 
sum of ten shillings per week for 14 weeks, seven shillings for 30 
weeks, and a further sum of six shillings for 60 weeks, when the 
benefit shall terminate ; and in no case shall a member receive more 
than 104 weeks' donation benefit in succession, except members of ten 
years' standing or members who have been withdrawn from their 
situations by the executive council or local district committee or by 
their branch, making a total of £19 10s. in any period of 52 weeks. 

"With the Carpenters, the total of their benefit may not 
exceed £9 12*. With the Iron Founders, a membership 
of two years gives a right to, "for the first 13 weeks, nine 
shillings per week ; for the second 13 weeks, eight shillings 
per week ; for the next 26 weeks, six shillings per week. 
After donation has ceased, one shilling per week, if not 
working at any other occupation. One shilling per week 
shall be deducted from the benefit, whatever the scale may 
be, and retained by the treasurer until the following club 
night, when it shall be paid in as contribution." Other 
rates are : Boiler-makers and Iron Ship-builders, seven shil- 
lings for 14 weeks, and three for 9 weeks in any one year ; 
Steam-engine Makers, ten shillings for 12 weeks, and an 
additional five shillings for 14 weeks in any one year. 

The rate of contribution among societies paying the full 
list of trade and sick benefits may be stated roughly at a 
shilling a week ; but, in times of depression, when expen- 
diture is great and reserve funds are reduced, the assess- 
ments are increased for long periods, and frequently sup- 
plemented by special levies. The yearly balance in hand 
in a society like the Iron Founders, for example, fluctuates 
between £65,395, or a little more than £5 per head, in 
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1876, .£1,909, or a little more than three shillings per head, 
in 1879 (the lowest point in recent years), and a little 
less than ten shillings per head again in 1886. So that, 
although the regular contribution in this society has some- 
times been less than the normal shilling, it gradually rose, 
in 1886, — with at one time 2,717 men, or 22 per cent, of 
the total membership, unemployed and on benefits, and 
the funds decreasing at the rate of £1,000 per month,— 
to two shillings, and continued at this rate from June till 
the end of the year. In 1886, the cost of donation — out- 
of-work pay — in this one society was .£32,735, against 
£21,600 for the following year. The present rules of the 
Amalgamated Engineers provide that whenever the reserve 
falls below £3 per member contributions shall be increased 
till the reserve is restored. This rule called for an extra 
6d. per week for the two years ending in September, 1888 ; 
and for the last four years the additional assessment has 
averaged 3c?. per week. 

Of other benefits it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
In the rules of the Friendly Society of Iron Founders, for 
example, it is stated that " the objects of this Society are 
the establishment of a fund for the relief of its members 
out of work, and for the mutual support of its members 
in case of sickness, accident, or superannuation, and the 
promotion of their trade interests and general welfare." 
The anxiety and burden of administration involved in all 
these complexities, no less than the educational value of 
participation in such a complicated scheme for self-help, 
all become evident from the most casual glimpse of the 
financial relations of the branches to the executive body of 
these large societies. 

Speaking generally, all branches of an amalgamated 
society are governed by the same rules ; all contributions 
are paid into the branch, and all benefits are conferred 
and disbursed by it, with the exception of superannuation 
and trade dispute benefits, which must be sanctioned by 
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the general executive. Once a year, the funds of the 
whole society are equalized ; and lodges which before this 
time exhaust their funds by out-of-work pay, disputes, or 
other legitimate expenditure, draw upon more prosperous 
branches. So that the whole funds of the general society 
banked in this way among the branches may be concen- 
trated at any point. Farther than this, there is a vast 
amount of clerical work, involving paid secretaries, exten- 
sive central offices, and a good deal of skilled accountant 
work. Monthly reports are due from branches to the 
executive ; and from the information thus furnished in 
regard to members sick, out of work, or otherwise affected 
by the state of trade, the general secretary compiles for 
distribution among the branches quarterly, annual, and 
sometimes even monthly * reports. The whole society is 
thus made a bureau of information, — an intelligence office 
in regard to fluctuations of trade, possibilities of obtaining 
employment for those who are burdening the donation 
benefits, and all affairs of local or general importance. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this complicated 
mechanism is kept in working order by only the best 
societies, — those which serve to show what a labor organ- 
ization can do. Moreover, in certain large societies, like 
the Amalgamated Tailors, trade and sick benefits are 
separate ; and the member has the option of paying 4J<2. 
per week for dispute pay and travelling relief, or Hd. for 
the full complement of benefits. But comparatively few 
of the 14,000 tailors avail themselves of the option. In 
other cases, a large amount of work is done with a com- 
paratively small fixed contribution, eked out from time to 
time by special levies. Thus the Northumberland Miners' 
Mutual Confident Association calls for only 6d. per fort- 
night ; and yet, with a membership which rose from 4,325 
in 1866 to 19,371 in 1874, and has since gradually fallen 

* The Friendly Society of Iron Founders, for example. 
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to 12,748 in 1877, we have the following interesting sum- 
mary of expenditures : — 

1863 to 1877.— For unemployed benefit, £40,124; on strikes, 
£74,952 ; on charities and grants to other districts and trades, 
£23,935; on funerals, £2,293; on emigration, £1,293; on costs of 
arbitrations and general expenses of management, £30,829 ; on sala- 
ries of general officials, £4,106 ; and on salaries of representatives in 
Parliament, £7,161,— a grand total of £184,693. 

It remains to consider the part which trade councils 
and the Congress and Parliamentary Committee play in the 
collective activity of the unions. The councils arose from 
the obvious necessity for some bond of association be- 
tween the organized trades of an industrial centre. They 
are in the strictest sense voluntary associations, composed 
of delegates from neighboring unions, and designed to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance between different trade societies 
and to promote their interest by mutual advice and con- 
certed action. For the most part, in times of peace, they 
are content to talk and to act as censors of trade morals 
by calling public attention to grievances affecting not 
only their own constituents, but often also unskilled and 
unorganized labor. In addition to this, they do a certain 
amount of advertising and proselyting with a view to ex- 
tending organization among non-union men. The growth 
of organization among agricultural laborers, twelve or four- 
teen years ago, was largely stimulated in this way. In 
times of dispute, their activity is often more conspicuous. 
Then they raise subscriptions in aid of strikes, appeal 
to the public, hold meetings of encouragement, and 
strengthen the hands of the brethren in divers ways. 
It will be seen at once that the usefulness of such a 
representative body is conditioned entirely upon the men 
who compose it. Still, it is safe to say that, as a half-way 
house between the societies and the general Congress, they 
do some valuable work in the way of formulating opinion 
and pruning away extravagances. The eight-hour ques- 
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tion, land nationalization, and all the mooted questions are 
discussed with a freedom which strongly reflects the color 
of local opinion and brings out the antagonistic views of 
different trades. By a curious provision for a sort of 
duplicate secondary representation, each council is repre- 
sented at the Congress by a special delegate, whose con- 
stituency is designated in the official report by the total 
membership of the unions which the council represents, 
the unions themselves at the same time sending delegates 
of their own, — a provision which sufficiently accounts for 
the guileless frequency with which newspapers credit the 
congresses with representing two hundred thousand or so 
more unionists than are known to exist. 

The constitution of the annual Congress presents no 
difficulties. It is simply a still more extensive manifesta- 
tion of the gregarious instinct that takes the place of 
definite centralization of the English trades. The first 
attempt at such a meeting was made in 1868, just as the 
unions were beginning to feel the good effects of the 
searching criticism and concentrated attention which par- 
liamentary investigation had secured for them. It was 
not until three years later that the Congress became im- 
portant enough to elect a permanent Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to represent its views in regard to legislation. 
Since then, however, the importance of this committee 
has gradually increased. It is actively represented in 
Parliament; it is consulted by the government in refer- 
ence to proposed labor legislation ; and, at the annual 
Congress, the presentation of its report, the discussion of 
the legislative programme for the ensuing year, and the 
election of the new committee — composed according to 
present regulations of ten men and the secretary of the 
Congress — are the central features of the deliberations. 
From the very first there have been more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to exploit the congresses for noble and 
ignoble purposes, — sometimes by means of papers and 
speeches by public-spirited men designed to instruct the 
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unions in the way they should go, sometimes by alleged 
subsidizing of delegates in the interest of "fair trade," 
and sometimes by attempts to give the congresses a 
special political complexion. From time to time, this 
has led to the expulsion of objectionable delegates ; and, 
in 1872, a somewhat ironical resolution declared that 
papers in defence of the principles of trades-unionism 
would no longer be in order. In like manner, it is now 
provided that the expenses of delegates shall in no case 
be defrayed by persons outside the unions represented. 
Doubtless, it is difficult at times to draw the line between 
the philosophical essayist, the propagandist, and the polit- 
ical partisan ; and it occasionally happens to this day that 
men of social distinction and political eminence entertain 
their trades-union friends with harmless declamations 
about abolition of privileges and the like. 

Even the degree of centralization attained through the 
Congress and Parliamentary Committee has always been a 
source of apprehension to all those who have seen a great 
menace to existing social and political institutions in any 
tendency to a compact organization of workingmen; and, 
on the other hand, the attainment of some more compact 
federation has always been the ideal of those who have 
felt the chief weakness of the unions to lie in their isola- 
tion. Twenty years ago, people who avowed their sym- 
pathy with the growing organizations found it necessary 
to allay popular apprehension with assurances that a close 
federation of English trades was an impossibility, in view 
of the jealousies and conflicting interests involved. Even 
so sanguine a champion and historian of the labor move- 
ment as Mr. Howell, writing a dozen years ago, reassures 
the " timid and superstitious " capitalist with an enumera- 
tion of difficulties which still hold good.* In conclusion, 
he says : — 

English capitalists may therefore feel secure, in so far as they are 
threatened with ruin from this cause, that the idea is but a phantom 

* Conflicts of Capital and Labor, p. 418. 
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and a dream, terrible in its realism to a timid and superstitious 
people, hut dismissed with a smile by those who know anything of 
the habits and modes of thought of the working classes of this coun- 
try; and especially of unionists, who are neither dreamers nor social- 
ists, but slow, practical, hard-headed Anglo-Saxons, to whom an extra 
penny an hour is of more value than the finest theory ever propounded 
by a patriot or a philosopher. 

As a matter of fact, not a few attempts at a grand 
federation have actually been made since the National 
Labor Association of Organized Trades began its inglo- 
rious career in 1846, and from time to time the subject of 
a federation has come before the congresses ; but nothing 
has ever been accomplished beyond a temporary alliance 
of closely related trades. 

If now we turn again to the actual work accomplished 
by trades-unions, we find the statistical summaries of trade 
and friendly benefits very imposing, as the table prepared 
by Mr. Burnett for the recent International Trade Unions 
Congress in London will suffice to show, without further 
explanation.* It will be seen, as the totals now stand, 
that something less than 10 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture has gone for "trade dispute " purposes, — .£708,483 
out of £ 8,276,735. Technically, this statement is correct ; 
but it practically considerably understates the amount 
actually paid on account of disputes, inasmuch as socie- 
ties paying out-of-work donation make no distinction in 
their published returns between out of work caused by 
strikes and that arising from ordinary causes. Obviously, 
therefore, there are times in which the disputes ought in 
fairness to be charged with the expenditure for both 
strike and donation benefits. Owing to the great variety 
of benefit provisions already mentioned, it is quite impos- 
sible to correct accurately this discrepancy; but I am 
assured on the most competent authority that a full 10 
per cent, of the total given would about cover the total 
expenses of disputes. 

* See Table A, Appendix. 
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So much for the general aspects of organization, work 
and growth. But what of the last ten years and the ten 
to come ? Is it true that unions have passed their merid- 
ian ; that they are being crowded out by other organiza- 
tions, such as friendly societies ; that these 650,000 picked 
men have marched slowly up the hill only to march down 
again? Are the organizations actuarily and economically 
unsound ? Or in what direction have they still room for 
legitimate effort? what dangers actually visit them? and 
what are the probable limits to their growth? Are the 
extreme socialistic alarmists right in saying that the unions 
are a mere aristocracy of labor, traitors to their class and 
bulwarks of conservatism ? and are the extreme conserva- 
tive alarmists also right in saying that the unions are un- 
dermining the commercial supremacy of the country in 
foreign markets and strengthening the hands of social 
and political enemies at home? Surely, the unions are 
between two fires. 

A statistical answer to these questions is, for reasons 
already mentioned, sometimes impossible, often unsatis- 
factory ; but surely there could be no better evidence of 
the difficulty of the problem than this extreme diversity 
of opinion. First, then, for the accusations of the extreme 
radicals. Ask a professional, or even a professed socialist, 
about trades-unions. Often he seems surprised at the 
inquiry, then gravely assures you they have been getting 
bankrupt for some years, — a bit of moribund aristocracy, 
their leaders satisfied with comfortable berths in good 
offices, their representatives in Parliament seduced by the 
flattery of the " middle and upper classes," their numbers 
actually decreasing, or, at all events, failing to keep pace 
with the growth of population and industry. But, beyond 
these wholesale allegations as to senility and general 
incompetence, which the ordinary man of business would 
flatly deny and the unionists themselves repay with con- 
tempt, the more extreme socialists endeavor to substan- 
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tiate their charges of apostasy to the cause of labor by 
the very statistics to which the unions point with pride. 
Millions expended for out of work, sickness, and super- 
annuation are contrasted with the ridiculously small 
amounts devoted to strikes, and the unions are taunted 
with being "mere benefit societies." 

Undoubtedly, we have here a fundamental difference in 
the conception which the two parties have of the problem 
of life and the methods of solving it. The open taunt 
of the socialistic minority, inside and outside the unions, 
that the expenditure for fighting purposes is insignificant, 
shows conclusively that, so far as the trades-unions are 
concerned at least, the labor question in England has 
already ceased to be a matter of fights and strikes. A 
careful examination of the statistics will prove conclu- 
sively the same thing. 

I have already pointed out the intimate correspondence 
between the general condition of trade and the rise and 
fall of out-of-work benefit. A close scrutiny will show 
that, where allowances are made for special expenditure 
occasioned by trade disputes, the percentages of unem- 
ployed follow almost exactly the well-known periodic 
fluctuations of trade, seeming irregularities, as in the 
case of the Carpenters and Joiners, being due in all cases 
to exceptional conditions determining the prosperity of 
the trade.* Not only this : the influence of bad trade 
is seen in the fluctuations in membership or in the rate 
of increase of growing societies. During the season of 
depression from 1865 to 1870, the membership of the 
Engineers increased only 3,727 ; in the five years of phe- 
nomenally good trade which followed, the increase was 
more than 9,000 ; again, in the disastrous reaction which 
came in 1875-80, the increase was only 660 ; once more, 
the increase of 7,597 corresponds to the improved trade 
from 1880 to 1885 ; and, finally, the sudden advance in 
the present year shows how quickly the membership 

*See Table B, Appendix. 
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has responded to the revival in ship-building and allied 
industries.* To some extent, also, even the variations in 
sick, burial, and other benefits show how real is the hard- 
ship which seasons of slight depression bring even to the 
skilled artisans in select trades. The reasons for all this, 
it is often pointed out, are close at hand. Only men who 
are in employment can be admitted, and in bad trade the 
unemployed are ineligible : non-society men still at work 
are often on wages reduced below the society standard, or 
they are on short time and without funds to pay their 
entrance fees, or the uncertainty of their situations makes 
it doubtful if they could maintain their payments until the 
time of probation passes and they become entitled to the 
society's benefits. In good times, on the contrary, all this 
is reversed : the unions are seen at their best, as the power 
by which higher wages are gained, and membership in- 
creases. 

The immediate bearing of all these facts upon the social- 
istic strictures from which we set out is this : the prosperity 
of the unions is indissolubly bound up with the prosperity 
of the industrial community, — varies directly with it, in 
short ; the prosperity of the kind of socialism in question 
varies inversely. I am speaking now of the extreme forms 
of socialism, represented by men like Mr. Hyndman, who 
seize upon every season of depression to toll the bell for 
trades-unionism. The antagonism of the two parties is 
complete ; for, if the hope of one is not the despair of the 
other, it is at least true that these apostles of agitation 
look upon the advent of good times as a veil of illusion 
which tempts its victims to linger by the flesh-pots of an 
industrial Egypt. It is from the mass of the unemployed 
that the ranks of discontent are to be recruited ; and the 
prospects of the propaganda brighten as industrial depres- 
sion gets worse. Obviously, therefore, this is one of the 
instances in which hostility to the unions depends less 
upon what is known of them than upon what is thought 

* See Table C, Appendix. 
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of something else. The socialist has a keen eye for symp- 
toms of weakness, and the evidences of disintegration 
which he detects in trades-unions are also common to most 
institutions which stand between him and his pre-Utopian 
chaos. The apprehensions of the more conservative union- 
ists on this point may be gathered from the following 
extract from the Steam-engine Makers' Report for 1887 : — 

The outcome of these improvements [in machinery] is becoming 
more heavily felt as years roll on, and the number of unemployed 
becomes immeasurably greater. The result is dissension amongst 
those who are unemployed and feel the pinch of hunger, which 
prompts them to advocate changes that they would ignore, were they 
in employment and fairly provided for. One of the theories or 
reforms that is suggested under such circumstances is that of social- 
ism, and that by many who, in full work, would ignore it. The ten- 
dency to increase the followers of this opinion will extend equally 
with the decrease of employment. As each year finds the output 
greater, and the unemployed equally so, it is only natural that dis- 
content will prevail, and remedies be suggested that are not entirely 
equitable, even if 'hey are practicable, as propounded by their 
theorists and advocates. 

Yet, after all, there is a degree of truth in all these 
criticisms. The unions have not kept pace with the 
increase of population during the last ten or fifteen years. 
Nay, they can scarcely be said numerically to have held 
their own. In many large societies, like the Amalgamated 
Engineers, the steady growth has simply kept abreast of the 
development of a great industry; while smaller societies 
have sometimes correspondingly dwindled and disappeared. 
Accurate statistical comparisons as to grand totals for the 
whole country are extremely difficult; for the numbers 
represented at the trade congresses are sometimes influ- 
enced by minor considerations, and there is no adequate 
provision either within the unions themselves or in the 
statutory regulations of the Registration Act for securing 
complete and systematic returns. Even the Labor Corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade, who earned the confidence 
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of the unions by years of active leadership in the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, was able to secure for his first 
report, in 1887, adequate returns for only 18 societies, 
representing 196,341 members ; while for his report in 
the following year about 70 made adequate returns, and 
207 known to have received the official forms made no 
returns at all. The loose condition of affairs may be 
seen from the following statement accompanying the 
report for 1888 : — 

There were 252 trade societies then on the list, of which only 184 
made the returns required by law from registered societies. In addi- 
tion to these, the addresses of other 60 trade unions, not registered, 
were obtained. To each of these a copy of the form and circular was 
duly forwarded by post, 312 in all being sent out in November. By 
the 13th of March, 16 forms were returned from the post-office 
marked " not to be found," 2 societies had been dissolved, and only 
24 returns were sent in, very many of them being in a most incom- 
plete state. 

The total membership represented on the Registrar's list 
for 1886 was 340,893 ; and nine-tenths of this whole num- 
ber, or 307,180, belong to the small minority of unions 
making returns to the Board of Trade. Still, in spite 
of their inadequate returns, Mr. Giffen, in submitting 
the first report of the Labor Correspondent, suggests "a 
probable total membership of over 600,000 among all 
trades-unions throughout the country," — an estimate 
which, when allowances are made for duplicate representa- 
tion from trade councils and the like, corresponds pretty 
closely with the trade congress reports. Perhaps it is 
not altogether fair to contrast this picture with that which 
a sympathetic historian gave of the unions a dozen years 
ago ; and yet the triumphant tone of Mr. Howell's predic- 
tions in 1877 and 1878 is rather instructive, especially in 
view of the disasters which overtook the unions in the 
memorable depression of 1879. 
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Reviewing the work and prospects of the unions,* he 
says : — 

Perhaps the most notable fact of modern times, in connection 
with trade unions, is the rapid growth of vast organizations in the 
ranks of unskilled labor. The Agricultural Laborers' Union, which 
was formed in 1872, has already spread over the entire kingdom. . . . 
But even these figures, astonishing as they are in their grand totals, 
give but a faint idea of the extent, power, and importance of this 
great social force, and of its ramifications all over the country. . . . 
The total number of independent societies alone cannot be far short 
of 3,000. . . . The total number of workmen in all grades who are 
thus combined cannot be less than 1,250,000; very nearly 1,000,000 
have been represented directly or indirectly at some of the annual 
Trade-union Congresses; the annual income must very nearly ap- 
proximate to £2,000,000 sterling, and their total reserve funds are 
hardly less than that sum, for sixteen societies alone have a balance 
in hand of over £603,064. Even this, however, does not represent all 
the actual and available force of these industrial organizations ; for 
the unions can count upon the support, in case of need, the contri- 
butions, of vast numbers of workmen who are not regular members of 
the society. For all practical purposes, therefore, the unions may be 
taken to represent the strength of the whole body of skilled work- 
men. 

No trades-unionist has talked like that since the great 
wave of prosperity broke. Doubtless, another great wave 
would have the same buoyant effect ; but for the present 
life is too serious for such exuberance. The fine enthu- 
siasm for organization among unskilled laborers disap- 
peared as rapidly as the organizations themselves did with 
the first signs of storm. "They were all right in fair 
weather," remarked a former enthusiast recently, "like 
your Knights of Labor ; opened a lodge every day, and all 
that. But they never stand up before regular assessments 
and stormy times." Not that there is any hostility to 
such organization now. On the contrary, the trade coun- 
cils on the Tyne and elsewhere are still making efforts to 
get less skilled artisans to unite. Indeed, division of 
labor and machinery are making the more skilled feel a 

* The Conflicts of Capital and Labor, pp. 174, 175. 
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little their dependence on those just below them, thereby 
stimulating at least a commercial sense of solidarity. 
Even another movement towards organization of agricult- 
ural and other laborers would be welcomed as a hopeful 
sign of self-improvement, and probably would be assisted 
somewhat by many of the leading unionists ; but they are 
not forcing the matter any longer. Money is the real 
test ; and any spirit of fraternity which fails to materialize 
in weekly assessments is held to be false and misleading. 
Besides, the unions have quite enough to do to hold to- 
gether their own special trades ; for, so far from repre- 
senting "for practical purposes" or any other purposes 
what Mr. Howell calls " the strength of the whole body 
of skilled workmen," it might even be questioned how 
far, in many cases, they represent the efficient strength of 
the whole body in the best organized trades. In the 
report for 1887, already referred to, after commenting on 
the complicated task the unions have assumed in provid- 
ing for their members under almost every phase of indus- 
trial difficulty, Mr. Burnett adds : — 

They cannot by any means be said to include within their ranks 
anything like the great body of the -workmen of the kingdom; but 
there is little doubt their members are the flower of their respective 
trades. No union can be very powerful for trade purposes which 
does not possess as members the great body of men in the trade ; and 
those who most nearly approximate this standard have undoubtedly 
the greatest influence on the condition of their members. The work 
of obtaining members from those outside is, therefore, of the first 
importance ; but even here the greatest prudence must be observed. 
As societies paying benefits to unemployed members, they must pay 
due regard to the capabilities as workmen of those they admit ; for it 
is a well-known fact inferior men are most often out of work. Then, 
as friendly societies paying sick, funeral, or disablement benefits, they 
must also have regard to the health and constitution of candidates 
for admission. In this way, it may be argued that membership of a 
trade union is a good rough test of a man's ability, which to a large 
extent justifies the special rate of wages which members of such soci- 
eties demand and generally obtain. It is often assumed that trade 
unions demand one uniform rate of wages, which must be alike paid 
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to the good workman and to the indifferent one. This is a mistake. 
The union simply lays down a minimum rate of wages, below which 
its members shall not work. Above this there may be and is a wide 
range of values. Nor can the enforcement of this minimum rate be 
said to be in any sense arbitrary. As a strict matter of fact, it is as 
much fixed by the employer as by the union. 

The union says by its rules that it will admit no one as a member 
who is not in receipt of the ordinary wages of his shop or district. 
If the candidate is not obtaining this rate, he is not admitted ; but, if 
he is receiving it, his value is really vouched for by the employer who 
has fixed his rate of wages. The justice of a minimum rate regula- 
tion is thus established. Into the more debatable range of questions 
connected with trade unions, it is not here necessary to enter. Such 
bodies exist as a part of our social system, and their extent and influ- 
ence entitle them to have the main facts of their existence fully 
stated. 

Here, observe, it is stated almost as an axiom that no 
union can be very powerful for trade purposes which does 
not possess as members the great body of men in the trade. 
Let us try some of the principal unions by this test. 

The Friendly Society of Iron Founders, one of the 
oldest and best organized of all, has on its books about 
12,000 members. The monthly and annual reports of 
the General Secretary, Mr. Hey, are models of accuracy ; 
and the general conduct at the central office at London 
illustrates admirably both the thoroughly business-like 
administration which has won so much respect and con- 
fidence, and the immense educational training which has 
come with the growth of the unions and the multiplication 
of their functions. The monthly reports contain bulletins 
of the state of trade in various localities, tabulated state- 
ments of the various benefits paid for sickness, travelling, 
and the like. Moreover, the remarkable vitality of the 
organization has been repeatedly demonstrated by severest 
trials ; and yet, with all the constant and untiring efforts 
of the General Secretary and of the branches themselves, 
it has never been possible to secure above half the eligible 
members in the trade. With 12,000 in the society, an 
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actual census has shown as many more outside, a very- 
large proportion of whom know they would be welcomed 
with open arms. These men — intelligent, skilled arti- 
sans — are not to be persuaded. When trade is brisk, 
they are too improvident to join an expensive organization 
which has not yet recovered from the last period of de- 
pression and is not likely to help them till the next ; 
when trade is dull, they have no choice. 

Take next the most conspicuous and energetic of all 
the English trade societies, the Amalgamated Engineers. 
The total membership has been about 53,000 of late years, 
with a reserve fund of ,£3 per member, though it will 
be seen that the returns for the first four months of the 
present year show a considerable increase in numbers. It 
was this society which fought so long, hard, and success- 
fully in the great Newcastle strike for a reduction of 
hours in 1871, and eight years later, with rather less suc- 
cess, resisted an advance in hours. Yet with all the pres- 
tige of occasional success and of numerical superiority to 
other unions, and with all the power of a large reserve 
fund, the Engineers have never been able to muster above 
a third of the eligible men in their trade. Like the Iron 
Founders, they have simply held their own, though their 
Secretary has of late been encouraged by large accessions. 

Turn now to miners, in England, Scotland, or Wales. 
Here is a peculiar set of men, to whom the epithet skilled 
is often very grudgingly applied by the uninitiated, whose 
only criterion of skill is the quality and finish of the 
article produced. The incompleteness of organization is 
even more conspicuous here. And yet these sturdy men, 
with strong local peculiarities which reflect the conditions 
of their work, — even to the thickness of the seams and 
the hardness of the coal they hew, — have produced many 
able leaders and played a striking part in social and polit- 
ical agitation. Their members in Parliament are conspic- 
uous among what are called labor leaders, including, in 
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fact, five out of the nine members of Parliament usually 
identified with trades-unions. Probably no man in Eng- 
land actively connected with the trades-union movement 
enjoys a more enviable reputation for impartiality and 
ability in matters touching the vexed questions between 
employer and employed than Thomas Burt, the repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons of the Northumber- 
land Miners' Mutual Confident Association. Probably, 
also, no other set of workmen has profited more from 
the awakening of public sentiment which has taken form 
in the Mines' Eegulation Act, the Employers' Liability 
Act, and the numerous other legislative provisions for 
physical and moral sanitation, safety, and comfort, which 
have completely transformed certain industries. And yet 
the proportion of miners represented in associations is 
comparatively insignificant. 

It is useless to multiply instances. A few trades may 
be better off in this respect : many are much worse. It 
is obvious, therefore, that we must either interpret the 
axiom very loosely or look elsewhere for the secret of the 
power trades-unions have undoubtedly exerted. Surely, 
the strength of the unions is not in mere numbers, — 
either in proportion to the total millions of workmen en- 
gaged in manufactures, or in proportion even to the whole 
number engaged in the organized trades. What, then, is 
the secret of their power ? "We shall see that numerous 
causes must be taken into the explanation, both within 
the unions and without. But, first of all, the chief expla- 
nation touching the character of the workmen themselves 
is found in the charge so often brought against them by 
the very men who reproach them with their good works 
as benefit societies: they are, in the best sense, the aris- 
tocracy of English labor. Not a bad thing to be, one 
would think. And yet the unions would not more vigor- 
ously repudiate the charge if accused of being an heredi- 
tary aristocracy of idleness. To them the word seems 
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tainted with the implied reproach of exclusiveness and 
neglected duty, — the forgotten noblesse oblige of privi- 
leged classes wherever found. Whether there is any jus- 
tice in the implied taunt, whether it is simply an expres- 
sion of envy or the still more pardonable expression of 
pain and disappointment from those too weak to rise, 
remains to be seen. But, at all events, the actual power 
of the unions is largely explained by this fact : that, in the 
best sense, they are the aristocracy, the competitive aris- 
tocracy, of English workmen ; or, to use their own pe- 
riphrasis for the same thing, they are " the flower of their 
respective trades." 

The very conditions of membership would of themselves 
insure this. Turn back for a moment to the regulations 
of the large societies, apply the tests in regard to skill, 
regularity of habits and employment, and even physical 
constitution, necessitated by the various benefits which 
the societies bind themselves to pay in consideration of 
certain weekly contributions. Or, what is still more to 
the point, consider the moral and intellectual qualities 
implied on the part of the men who have courage and 
providence to assume these considerable burdens, and per- 
sistence enough to carry out for years their share of the 
contract for mutual assistance. Do such men represent 
the average desirability of skill to the employer, or the 
average risk of reduced pay or idleness to workmen ? On 
the contrary, as a mere matter of demand and supply, 
they are worth and wanted most. It is true they make 
awkward provisions about the proportion of apprentices 
to journeymen, prevent employers from taking advantage 
of the natural competition among workmen by lowering 
wages in slack times ; but it is important to bear in mind 
that in just so far they also protect the conscientious 
employer from the unfair competition of less scrupulous 
rivals. Moreover, the employer knows that he is no 
longer dealing with an experimental organization of 
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doubtful vitality. The elements of permanence and dis- 
cipline give value to settlements made, and serve both as 
a guarantee of good faith on the part of the men and a 
check upon encroachments of the masters. Further than 
this, both parties have a definite stake in the prosperity of 
trade ; for the lesson of dependence taught by the hard- 
ship of industrial depression has not been lost on the 
unions, and the ultimate identity of interest for both em- 
ployer and employed must therefore temper any strife 
which threatens manufactures with serious embarrass- 
ments. But, in addition to this intrinsic economic supe- 
riority of the unionists as individuals and as an organ- 
ization, there is still another source of strength and 
moderation, which more than anything else entitles the 
trades-unions to be called the aristocracy of English labor, 
— namely, their intelligence. Indeed, it is largely in this 
educational result of organization and experience that we 
must look for a fuller explanation of the present attitude 
of the unions towards politics, socialism, unskilled labor, 
the eight-hour agitation, international or foreign labor 
organization, and the like. 

To a certain extent, the old-fashioned rule-o'-thumb ten- 
dency to strike for higher pay whenever there is a rising 
market still prevails ; but, for the most part, the demand 
is accompanied by a canvass of the conditions of the 
market and by more or less documentary proof of the 
reasonableness of the action. Knowledge is therefore 
power in two ways : first, it prevents the employer from 
imposing on the organizations with exaggerated pictures 
of the fierceness of foreign and domestic competition ; and, 
again, it enables the workman to choose his time and then 
to enforce his demands by appealing to the great arbiter, 
public opinion. It is a curious instance of the way the 
law of compensation works, — that the most effective 
weapon yet put into the hands of labor organization has 
come from the extension of the very institutions which 
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have threatened to crush all personality and soul out of 
the relations of employer and employed. It is well known 
that there has been a gradual transfer of industrial man- 
agement, from the hands of men whose social position and 
hereditary command of wealth often brought a fair sense 
of obligation — however paternal and arbitrary the notions 
might be — to the hands of men who have none of these 
traditions and only the sense of power which the acquisi- 
tion of money brings. The much talked of captain of in- 
dustry has come more and more to rise from the ranks. 
He is usually also a good disciplinarian, — in fact, discipline 
is apt to be one of his strong points, — and he leads his 
company in the competitive fight with all the more vigor, 
because the security of his own position and his hope of 
promotion depend less upon the fairness of the fight and 
the welfare of the men than upon the gain he is able to 
report at head-quarters. Thus it is constantly happening 
in the great enterprises that have given rise to combina- 
tions of capital in joint stock and other forms of limited 
liability companies, that there is a multiplication of " de- 
partments " and officials, a sense of rigid financial account- 
ability to other men, and a diminished freedom of indi- 
vidual activity, which all tend gradually to crush out both 
the right to be generous and the feeling of generosity 
itself. 

At first glance, we might be inclined to congratulate our- 
selves that these mechanical tendencies are being counter- 
acted by the constant increase in the number of these men 
rising from the ranks to positions of administrative trust. 
Not so, however. For it seems a fact, not only in Eng- 
land and America, but in human nature itself, that the 
man who has risen or been lifted above difficulties which 
prove insurmountable to his fellow-workmen is not most 
likely to prove a sympathetic master. This is seen over 
and again even in associations avowedly committed to the 
regeneration of the industrial world. " A little dividend 
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is a dangerous thing," said an old Lancashire co-operator, 
in explanation of the rather sordid inconsistencies between 
the profession and the practice of co-operators ; and surely, 
however hardly the rich man enters the kingdom, the man 
who is just getting rich will have to squeeze more hardly 
still. Nevertheless, the compensation for all this case- 
hardening of business relations, denied in one way, has 
unexpectedly come in another. For these same joint 
stock companies, by the publicity of their balance sheets 
and the actual participation of workingmen shareholders, 
have furnished the unions a basis of fact for their de- 
mands, — an actual knowledge of business methods, fluct- 
uations in markets and profits, and a thousand and one 
details of inestimable value in enabling them, on the one 
hand to make good their demands for better wages, 
shorter hours, and more considerate treatment, and on the 
other to avoid the discredit and disaster of unjust and 
unreasonable demands. Indeed, the chief debt which 
trades-unions owe to co-operative production and the va- 
rious forms of profit-sharing and partnership enterprise, is 
for contributions to experience and information which 
enable a comparatively small body of artisans often to 
exert great influence by well-timed and well-calculated 
demands. 

Not only is this knowledge, based upon experience and 
armed with documentary proof, of immense importance 
in the immediate relations of employer and employed : it 
also sets in motion the still more potent engine of public 
opinion ; for, in matters of trade and business, public 
opinion is the opinion of men who are not mere disinter- 
ested spectators, but in one capacity or another are parties 
to all industrial transactions. How potent a friend it is 
when once enlisted in behalf of any class interest, and how 
easily it may be forfeited by ignorance and blundering, 
may be seen in the recent history of English and American 
trade organizations. To their credit, the English unions 
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have thus far retained the confidence that slowly sup- 
planted the profound distrust which preceded the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee which investigated the 
Sheffield outrages in 1867. The tangible form which its 
assistance sometimes takes is seen in the active support 
given by public men — sometimes members of Parliament, 
who could scarcely be accused of posing as labor repre- 
sentatives — in speeches, through the press, and even in 
mree negotiable aid of what seems to them a just demand 
by the workmen in one of the great coal or iron districts. 
I have spoken of the way in which better information 
checks the tendency to exaggeration in regard to foreign 
competition and the probable loss of industrial supremacy 
through the short hours and better payment demanded by 
English unions. It is almost ludicrous to recall the part 
which this ancient cry has played in labor agitation and 
legislation in England. There is a not very dusty tradi- 
tion to the effect that no other country has any right to 
manufacture anything; and even now there are extant 
specimens of the type of manufacturer who believes that 
in the beginning God made England to be the workshop 
of the world, and the world to be the market thereof, and 
that modern innovations in this divinely preordained 
arrangement have for the most part been due to the 
impious conduct of labor organizations. Therefore, partly 
because they believed it and partly because they thought 
it good for the working people, a portion of the business 
men in England have always been periodically haunted by 
the ghost of foreign competition. Thus far, it has gener- 
ally proved a Jack-in-the-box affair, easily crushed back 
into place and sat upon until there was occasion to let it 
rise again for the edification of the too ambitious work- 
man ; and no one was seriously deceived, least of all the 
people whom it was hoped to instruct. But of late years 
the thing seems less inclined to " down," and even the 
trades-unions themselves are beginning to think there may 
be something in it. 
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The international division of labor in which England 
has taken the lead has made her the workshop of the 
world, perhaps ; but it is becoming more evident that the 
foreign and domestic policy of the world's workshop must 
be dictated by a proper regard for the good will of its 
customers. Things must be made cheap, as well as good ; 
and, wherever labor is an important item in the cost of 
the finished product, the workman must be absolutely 
sure that his greater efficiency atones for whatever advan- 
tages he has over workmen in competing countries, — in 
wages, hours of labor, or sanitary regulations. To assume 
that this compensation exists in face of the longer hours, 
increasing efficiency, smaller pay, and the imported Eng- 
lish machinery in some parts of the Continent, seems 
rather dangerous ; and the trades-unions no longer make 
the assumption. Consequently, we find the General Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Cotton Spinners, in the Annual 
Report for 1887, defending the refusal of the executive 
committee to comply with the suggestion of the previous 
Congress for a general ballot of the societies on the eight- 
hour question on the following grounds : — 

Every workman [he says] is, in the abstract, in favor of reducing 
his working time. It will, however, readily occur to all minds that it 
would be worse than foolishness to reduce our working hours until 
our Continental and American competitors had come to something near 
our level. [And again : ] We know that plenty of workmen would 
support an eight-hours bill, if overtime were allowed, as they would 
then as now get an extra price for overtime. An indication that 
workmen are ready for an eight-hours working day will be when all 
overtime, except for repairs, is abolished. Even then we shall not be 
justified in adopting it unless it is simultaneously adopted by at least 
half a dozen other nations who have well-developed industries. Under 
the circumstances, we feel assured that you will indorse the action 
of your council in refusing to make themselves parties to what, under 
present conditions, must simply be a ridiculous fiasco. 

It is not safe, however, to draw the hasty inference that 
the missionary interest in foreign labor, so often observed, 
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springs from this peculiar, enlightened self-interest. The 
"international" dream has always more or less disturbed 
the rest of the least romantic labor organizations; and, 
even as recently as 1883 and 1886, English trades-union 
delegates attended international congresses at Paris. 
Still, whatever their dreams, the English unions have 
seldom allowed any purely sentimental impulses to get the 
better of their caution of late years ; and this persistent 
interest in foreign organizations contrasts rather strikingly 
with the contemptuous way in which they would be likely 
to treat similar organizations at home. For many of 
the organizations represented at the London Congress in 
November, 1888, could be called trades-unions only by 
courtesy of definition, which included schoolmasters as 
well as navvies ; and, still worse, they were full of the 
Frenchy enthusiasm for things in general and the same 
heretical belief in legislative omnipotence that has made 
socialism such a thorn in the flesh to English unions. 
And it is further significant that, in spite of the unsatis- 
factory character of these deliberations in London, and in 
the face of the refusal of the Parliamentary Committee to 
take any interest in the proposed Congress to be held in 
Paris during the summer of 1889, a considerable number 
of English unions have already determined to send dele- 
gates to this next assembly. 

With regard to the future internal or administrative 
policy of the unions as great benefit societies, it is only 
necessary to add a word touching the charge of actuarial 
unsoundness which is most frequently brought in connec- 
tion with the provisions for superannuation. We saw at 
the beginning that in comparatively recent years the diffi- 
culties of keeping up a purely offensive and defensive 
organization had brought many of the unions back nearer 
their old allies, the friendly societies, and emphasized the 
friendly benefits in proportion as the expenditure for trade 
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disputes seemed less important. Unfortunately, in the 
most important and most difficult of all these benefits, 
superannuation, their self-confidence and zeal have long 
carried the societies far beyond the actuarial possibili- 
ties of the provisions for assessment, so that this benefit 
has been a constantly increasing burden. The danger 
was pointed out by friends and enemies alike years ago, 
and the experience of the six societies shown in the 
table * shows the universal tendency towards greater em- 
barrassments. A single extract from the report of the 
Iron Founders for 1887 will suffice to show the anxiety 
which this benefit causes: — 

Superannuation. — The cost of this benefit is constantly and con- 
tinually increasing; but we have so many times brought the matter 
before our members' notice, and so little has been effected, that we 
are not over-anxious to deal with the question in our reports. It may 
be taken as a certainty that it will have to be dealt with, and before 
very long, or the effects will show themselves more visible year by 
year. A question of such magnitude as this should not be dealt with 
entirely from a sympathetic feeling and spirit, but any settlement or 
arrangements which at any time may be made should be based on 
actuarial calculation. ... In 1871, the cost of this benefit was £1,792, 
or three farthings per member per week ; in 1882, the cost was 
£4,786, or twopence per member per week ; while in 1887 the cost 
was £7,602, costing over threepence per member per week. . . . The 
special attention of all our members should be devoted to this part of 
our system ; for, if by our efforts we can make the benefit stable, 
a great good will have been done for future generations. 

It would seem safe to predict from these figures that 
young men would hesitate to enter a union with this pros- 
pect of an increasing burden of superannuated members ; 
and yet the figures for 1888 show little or no hesitation 
on this ground. During the year, 250 men came upon 
the superannuation benefit, 56 of them having been in 
the society over 40 years, — an indication of the way in 
which laws for better sanitation and regulation of work- 
shops are said to have lengthened the average years of 

*See Table D, Appendix. 
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working. There were admitted to the society during the 
same year 4,814 men with an average age of only 24i 
years, of whom 438 were 20 years of age, 1,240 were 21, 
757 were 22, 413 were 23, and only 21 had reached the 
age of 40. In some degree, this may be accounted for by 
the fact already pointed out, that the engineers are at 
present feeling the stimulus of exceptionally good trade. 
Still, superannuation is perhaps the one thing to which 
many unions are most strongly attached ; for of what use 
is out-of-work pay and sick allowance, if old age is left 
unprovided for ? So strong is this feeling that the Steam- 
engine Makers have recently made a special levy, and de- 
posited it quite apart from the society's other funds, as a 
guarantee for the superannuation allowance ; and there is 
a prospect of another levy for this purpose very soon. 
All this would seem to point to the desirability, not of 
abandoning superannuation, but of transferring the re- 
sponsibility from trades-unions to more secure and compe- 
tent administrators. The difficulty of effecting such a 
transfer would be minimized in the case of a special fund 
like that just mentioned ; in ordinary cases, the difficulties 
would be greater. Still, it seems probable that the unions 
will eventually be glad to shift this burden to stronger 
shoulders : first, because of the actuarial difficulties men- 
tioned; and, secondly, because of the competition, either 
of existing organizations specially adapted for this work, 
or of some scheme of universal government insurance. 

But, if the too generous extension of friendly benefits 
has brought the unions into undesirable rivalry with 
existing or prospective forms of insurance, it by no means 
follows that they should take the advice often given them, 
— to quit entirely the field of friendly benefits and confine 
their efforts to strictly trade issues. On the contrary, 
there is much ground for the contention that the friendly 
benefits furnishes an element not only of attraction to 
those outside, but also of cohesion and steadiness within 
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the organization itself, giving an outlet for energy in self- 
help, and preventing any dangerous concentration of 
attention purely upon trade disputes, to say nothing of 
the enormous educational discipline involved in these 
added responsibilities. The trades-unions, moreover, have 
no formidable competitors in the unique and characteristic 
benefit which, as trade societies, they are specially adapted 
to administer, — the out-of-work or donation benefit, to 
which attention has been repeatedly directed in the sta- 
tistics given above. From its peculiar fluctuations and 
liabilities to abuse, this benefit cannot well be adminis- 
tered by anything but a trade society, stimulated by all 
the incentives of personal economy in detecting imposi- 
tion, and aided by intimate knowledge of the special con- 
ditions of each trade in seeking employment for those who 
are idle. It is this benefit which we found to be the 
backbone of the most representative of the trades-unions, 
deriving peculiar economic significance from its relation 
to periodic fluctuations and seasonal activity of trade. 

Edward CtrmMiNGS. 



